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AN ADDRESS. 


in the system which is indispensable to| also of enduring its most 
health, vigor and cheerfulness ; and the) continued efforts ; it is also pre-eminently 
fact that all his labors are performed in| favorable, by presenting to the mind an 


wert and long 


Delivered at Bridgewater, Nov. 7, 1832, before the Plym-|the pure air of heaven, gives tone, energy | endless variety of topics of thought and ob- 


outh County Agricultural Society, by Rev. JonatTHan and dur 
BigELow, of Rochester. 


The ultimate design of Agricultural So- 
cieties is improvement. With them all else 
ought to be either subsidiary or subordi- 
nate to progress in the art, and improve- 
ment in the various methods and products 
of agriculture. Among the various means 
which this Society has adopted to subserve 
these objects, is he institution of a public 
Address on the day of anniversary. I re- 
gret that the lamented death of the distin- 
guished individual* whom you selected for 
your first orator, has devolved this duty 
on one but poorly qualified, either by a! 
study of the science, or by practice in the 
great and difficult art of agriculture, to add 
any thing to the stock of present knowl- 
edge or sho improvement. I have 
thought, however, that perhaps the half 
hour before us might not be unpleasantly, 
nor altogether unprofitably spent by noti- 
cing, Ist. the moral tendency and effects 
of agriculture on those engaged in it. 

2d. Advert to the fact that agriculture is 
and from the nature of the case ever must, 
toa great extent be a progressive art and 
science ; adverting also to some points 
where improvement is still needed. 

I shall first notice the moral tendency & 
effects of agriculture upon those engaged 
init. Luse the word moral here, in its|nerves—or from any other of the ills inci- 
widest latitude of meaning, embracing all|dent to sedentary habits, either in the 
effects produced on mind and character. ‘apd, at the merchant’s desk, on the work 

That occupation it will be conceded is|bench, or from the unhealthful air and 
the most favorable to moral developement | deafening din of a factory. Such will in- 
which is attended by the fewest tempta-|stantly recal their own experience, and by 
tions, which furnishes the most salutary | it will be convinced that a healthful mind 

ns of instruction, and which is most|cannot exist in a diseased body ; that a 
favorable to a pigs developement of the| mind brave as Cesar’s, must be united toa 
bodily as well as mental powers. I say|body as robust and enduring as was Ca- 
bodily as well as mental, because the mind 
een with, and in its character, 
thoughts and sentiments, is very much af- 
fected by the body with which it is con- 


ability to the system. 


tion. 


instances of longevity. 


manufacturing villages, not more than one 

in sixty five or seventy di > annually in the 

most healthful agricultural districts. 
Agriculture beyond doubt, is pre-emin- 


*¢ But what,’ you may ask, “ has all this 
to do with the subject—with moral devel- 
opement ?’’ I answer, no one will ask this 








and brace up itself to brave danger, it will 
find the flesh cowardly. Courage, forti- 


The result | jects for examination. 
is that the firmest and most enduring con-| has to do with nature in all her variety of 
stitutions, the finest modelled fortas,and | productions, in all her diversities of soil,in 
limbs of most nerve and power, must be | all her processes of vegetation. 
sought for among an agricultural popula-| sphere with all its charges, the seasons in 
There too, you will find the green-| all their alterations, are constantly solici- 
est old age, the most uniform health, the) ting his attention. 
most unaffected and constant cheerfulness | field, are the gay songsters revelling in all 
and content, as well as the most frequent the luxuriance of life and joy. 


The agriculturist 


The atmo- 


is companions in the 


He is con- 


Each of the profes-|stantly associated with nature in all her 
sions and almost all other occupations and | richness of beauty, loveliness, purity, ma- 
pursuits either give an undue exercise to|jesty and cheerfulness ; 
some muscles, while they leave others dor-|the best opportunity for studying nature in 
mant, or else the individuals engaged in| all her processes and in all her productions 
them are confined in unwholesome air ;| both animal and vegetable ; 
either of which is sufficint to lay a foun-| which often are but mutilated copies or bad 
dation for disease and premature old age. | translations, but in the original. 
If proof were demanded I would refer you | at the fountain—at the spring-head, and 
to the facts, that while one in forty dies! drinks, or may drink the waters of knowl- 
annually in our most healthful cities and|edge fresh bubbling from their hidden 
source. 


he has therefore 


not in books 


He stands 


He lives and moves and breathes, 
not among the images and creations of po- 


etry, but in the sacred temple where the 





} 


realities are enthroned, of which poetry in 


ently conducive to health, robustness, vig-|its sublimest, sweetest, most melting, or 
or, energy, cheerfulness and longevity.— | most spirit-stirring numbers is only a poor 


description—a temple whose lofty arch is 
filled with the wonders and lighted up 
with the glories of its author, and whose 


question who has suffered years of misery | apartments are all filled with the stores of 
from a deranged system, from feeble} his goodness and his love. 
s . - 


And moreover, the agriculturist has in- 
ducements greater than any other can have, 
to listento and ponder the instructions 
which nature presents to every sense, to a- 
waken indeed every sense to drink in her 
beautiful, melodious, odoriferous and pal- 
atable, and not less useful than palatable, 
instructions. His interest demands it, his 
sucess demands it, his happiness demands 
it. He cannot be an adept either in the 


ser’s ; else when the spirit begins to burn art or science of agriculture without it. 


That,—which curicsity or amusement 
prompts others to examine, profit requires 


nected. Probably no mind ever received 
afull developement of all its powers, con- 
nected with a physical system deranged ; 
or only partially developed. The various 
labors of the agriculturist bring all the mus- 
cles of the human system into daily action; 
thus es simultaneous developement 
ofthem. This keeps up that just ce 


tude, decision and energy are incompati-| him thoroughly to investigate, and what is 
ble with, and never exist in perfection ex-| not less favorable, his subjects can never be 
cept, in minds united with bodies fully,|exhausted. Every repeated investigation 
harmoniously and healthfully developed. | presents some new wonder. On the other 

Moreover, agriculture is not only pre-jhand, the mechanic, the machinist, the 
eminently favorable to moral developement! manufacturer, the merchant, are confined 
by training for the mind a body thorough-|by their employment to a comparatively 








ly adapted to all its wants, ready to second | few objects—the prevent ies, parts and pow- 
and execute all its purposes, and capable|ers of which, as far as his employment de- 
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Wisturor, Moxpay Morsine, Marcu 25, 1833 


FARM BUILDINGS. 


Much bas been said, written and for Ought that 


— 








. . i 
It will ever be true, that agri-| we know, sung upon the sul.ject, and much more 


vic! 

ed—away from scenes unfavorable to vir-| plains of Lexington and on the heights o 
+ . in ‘rl’ 7 ihe 

tue. Still more, nature is perfectly honest | Charlestown.— These were Farmers’ battles. 


and faithful in all her processes, and he | 


not but imbibe her spirit. The vending| moral virtues in their genuine simplicity 
of the products of agriculture, as well as|and sincerity, and though it does not give 
to: ircultivation, does not admit of much | that artificial refinement and grace to man- 
deception. The articles cannot be made ‘ners called politeness, it gives what is 
agriculturist is obliged to form the habit of, ity of manners. 
honesty and fair dealing. The agricultural arrangements of New 
Agriculture is also the parent and nur-| England have done more than most are a- 
turer of patriotism ; not that patriotism ; ware towards forming that inexplicable 
which vaunteth itself,while it all the while | and unique character, which distinguishes 
sce its own, but that patriotism which|New Englandmen and their descendants 
leaves the plough midway the furrows,sei- | from all others of the human family, and 
res the sword and flies without stopping | makes them to foreigners a riddle not ea- 
to change its dress, to the point invaded, |sily solved. The bearing of u New-Eng- 
and which brings up the rear of the slow-| land agriculturist is not that of a southern 





I might go on to show that agriculture | 
who holds daily communion with her can- | is eminently calculated to nurture all their | 


ly retiring still fighting band, as it reluct- 


antly leaves in the hands of the enemy the | 


Or | 


battle hill covered with the slain. 
rather, that patriotism which identihes its 
interest with its country, obeys its call, 
raises, as well as commands its armies— 
plans as well as executes, without reward 
—<delivers it country, raises it to independ- 
ence, and then, whea a crown is within its 
grasp, spurns it and retires again to the 
peaceful and pure pursuits of agriculture, 
as the acme of earthly desire. 

We do not mean to say that patriots are 
not to be found among all classes and enga- 
ged in every pursuit. The history of our 
country proves that patriotism is peculiar 
to no class and no profession, but we do say, 
that it is agriculture’s legitimate offspring. 
Agriculture attaches the individnal to the 
soil, locates him, makes him feel that his 
own interests are indissolubly united with 
the interests of his country for his proper- 
ty is an integral part of the country. He 
cannot, as does the merchant, go from city 
to city, where gain happens to invite, stay 
so long as profit dictates and flee the mo- 
ment danger lowers. He is the owner, 
and he well knows that when the emerg- 
ency comes, he must be the defender of 





planter, formed by commanding slaves ; 
nor that of the English landholder, formed 
by ‘* grinding the faces,” and receiving the 
supplications of a dependant tenantry.— 
Nor does the New England day-laborer ex- 
hibit any thing of the obsequiousness and 
servility of spirit manifested by the slave 
or the tenant. The New-England charac- 
ter and spirit were formed, by being both 
the owner and tiller of the soil ; a charac- 
ter which is the result of feeling that the 
individual is an equal among equais, combi- 
ning in it necessarily all the elements of 
liberty and self government. 


* Calvin Tilden, Esq. of Hanson, (To be continued.) 


For the Maine Farmer. 

* Will fresh meadow hay keep cattle in good order 

Mr. Houmes :—I have often heard the above 
question asked. I have kept all my horned cat- 
tle on fresh meadow hay, wheat straw, and the 
cornfodder, that came off of one acreand a fourth, 
and as much oatstraw, until the weather became 
warmer, say abont the fifth or sixth of March.— 
When the weather changed I changed their keep- 
ing. I have kept my sheep on fresh meadow hay 
and hemlock browse until the twentieth of Janua- 
ry last. I will give any of my brother Farmers 
a good stiff mug of old orchard who will call and 
see the stock. Yours, &c, Eeisan woop. 


We shall certainly call —E£d. § Printer 





is left to be said. Inthe first place there js not 
attention enough paid to the durability of the ma- 


terials, with which most of us build. Many 


think, if they build a louse, it must be a thing for 
others to look at, rather than themselves to live 


ter, but at all events, it makes a sort of play thing 
for the winds to rattle about, and in winter Ojd 


| Boreas takes full possession, and so extensive js 


the domain, that it is hard work to oust him wit) 


fire and faggot. 


Give us asmall neat stone or brick cottage, 
stone by all means if they can be as easily procur- 


}ed as brick, and if it is thoroughly built, it wil! 
stay built and the frosts of winter-and heats of 


more jsummer will be kept in due subjection. 
| the material is easily procured they can be built 


tospeak more than the truth, so that the ‘valuable, an open, manly, generous sincer- | : 
| nearly or quite as cheap as of wood. 


When 


Yet in this part ef the country we see but very 
few except wocden buildings. In this village, 
stone can be easily procured, and yet we have 
buttwo tenements constructed of this material, 
the one a tanner’s, and the other a blacksmith’s 
shop ; and they will last perhaps as long as there 
will be a pelt to be tanned, or a Vulcan on earth 
to take a horse by his heel. 

In Hallowell too, where there is a quarry of the 
finest granite in the world, and which is carried 
fur the purposes of building, to Boston, New- 
York and even to New-Orleans, and where there 
is an abundance laying in the way of the work- 
men, only two buildings can be found in that flour- 
ishing village that are built of it, and these not 
wholly, while in the same place you will see as 
many as that, built of wood in imitation of stone 
So true it is, we despise that which we can get 
the easiest. 

It is time to get out of this fashion of building 
huge wooden castles, they are worse than air 
caatles, forthe latter are built with more esse, 
and are less ruinous in their fall. 

The plan or arrangement of rooms in a house 
isa thing of no small importance. 

We have been collecting plans of houses and 
cottages in order to have them engraved and pub- 
lished in the Farmer, and we respectfully solic 
communications upon this subject. Plans whieh 
combine economy with convenience, from & pig- 
gery to a palace are what we want. 


AMERICAN FARMER. 
This work has commenced the 15th volume, 
having run thus far, a race of real usefulness, 
dispensing every week, matter of great interest 


to the Farmer and practical man. It was com- 
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neeel ie Baltimore by J. S. Skinner Esq. 
of that city, and we wel! remember the curios- 
ity which was excited by a paper bearing so 
novel atitle. “‘ American Farmer” said an 
old fellow with a frock on ; “ what won’t they 
get a going next.” Whatis it said a bystander? 
what is it ? “why a thing to coax us farmers to 
yote them into office I'spose.”’ 


But they were 
mistaken, it has pursued the “‘ even tenor of its | 
way” without meddling with party, or stirring 


up sectional jealousies. It has been a success- 


ful pioneer, and fearlessly led the way inthe 
march of agricultural improvement ; and we 
hope centuries will roll away, ere it shall di- 
minish in interest, or cease from its labors.— 
We wish we could persuade some of our 
friends, who take at least a half dozen political 
FIREBRANDS to drop one of them and take the 
American Farmer—to drop another and take 
the New F.ngland Farmer ( our own hebdom- 
adal they take of course) they would then have 
something which their great grandchildren 
would delight to read, and three party oracles 
to boot, and they would be enough to keep one 
neighborhood in a feud, 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Houimes :—Sin—On an examination of 
your paper I am convinced that much good 
may be done to the various branches of society, 
ifeach would contribute according to his abili- 
ty, for the good ofthe whole Lfeach experien- 
ced Mechanic, Farmer & Grazier would make 
known through your columns the result of their 
various experiments, it would doubtless open a 
way for the young and inexperienced of each 
of those classes to come more readily at a judi- 
cious mode of management, and be the means 
of their attaining to a more perfect state of im- 
provement. I would ask the several secretaries 
of Agricultura! Societies in Maine to lend their 
aid in this important cause, they may do much 
good by giving a statement of the principle on 
which premiums are awarded, and thereby do 
away much of the prejudice which exists a- 
gainst such societies. In Waldo Agricultural 
Society, I think the premiums were awarded to 
cows according to the quantity of milk they 
gave in a given time, (doubtless some regard 
was, and should be had to their size and shape;) 
now if the Secretary of that Society would take 
the trouble to show through your paper the 
quantity of milk each cow, which received a 
premium at their last show, gave in ten days, 
which I think was the time required by the So- 
ciety ; also the breeds of the various animals ex- 
hibited and the mode of rearing them, all of 
which minutes he no doubt, has in his posses- 
sion, (otherwise no premiums could have been 
legally given,) he would confer a great favour 
on the public, and we shoule be able in some 
measure, to see whether there is any difference 
in the different breeds, and if so, we should 
know what breeds are most adapted to our wish- 
es, and should save much trouble and expense 
in finding breeds to suit our different situations. 


see such information throwa before the public, 
aud I am but one among thousands who desire 
it. I know of no more certain way of obtain- 
ing it than through the Secretaries of our Ag- | 
ricultural Societies ; our Ag. Societies would | 
probably much increase their uselulness by giv- | 
ing an account of the managemement in rais-| 





of neat cattle and should be much pleased to 


SS 


it with narrow pine boards which had been 
stuck up and seasoned two years. 

The expense of matching and trouble of seas- 
oning &c. was considerable, but it answered 
the end well. 

A neighbour has since erected ove equally 
tight by double boarding with hemlock boards. 
The first put on slightly, or tacked, being 


ing the various crops which receive premiums, | half an inch thick ; he then covered with boards 
if these things are not done all we learn from | of the usual thickness taking care to break 


them is, that this and that aman received a pre-_ joints, 


mium. 
received premiums in Waldo aod Kennebec! 
Agricultural Societies to give us a general view 

of their respective modes of rearing stock, rais- 

ing crops, making Butter and Cheese &c.— 

The Apiarian is also invited to explain his 

mode of managing bees. One gentleman® in| 
Waldo Ag. Society, I think received nearly all 

the premiums on cows and heifers, and several | 
on oxen, steers, sheep, butter and cheese &c. 

Would he not confer a favor by giving us an 

account of his breeds and mode of rearing ? al-| 
so some account of his mode of making cheese | 
&c. Ifthe object of Agricultural Societies is 
to improve the state of agriculture and the arts, 
I would suggest the idea that the premiums 
given should be considered as a reward for 
some improvement which is calculated to be 
boneticial tu the public as well as the individu- 
als who obtain them, otherwise those societies 
would be private institutions ; but as they are 
fostered by the State, we hope that all members 
and officers of such societies will lend their tal- 
ents and influence to make them of the great- 
est public utility, A LABOURER. 





*Mr. J. Pilsbury. 
For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hoxrmes:—It is agreed, both in Europe 
and this country, that there is nothing so safe aud 
efficacious for a creature that is choked, as tarred 
rope of proper dimensions, with the tar well) 
worked in to stiffen it when made. I have been 
led to remind by brother Farmers of this simple | 
tung, because one of my neighbors recently lost | 
a cow by being choked, and another came near | 
losing a valuable ox, in the same way. Both | 
of them might have been relieved in a tew min- 
utes, had such a rope been at hand, or even in the 
neighborhood, but this was not the case, and the 
owner of the cow used an improper stick, which 
hastened her death. I believe we shall more fie- 
quently see the need of such av apparatus or in- 
strument,.as we begin to feed more with roots.— 
In Great Britain where they feed extensively 
with roots, the Farmer who was without one 
would be considered a very careless ynan. 

I hope some one at leastin every neighborhood 





; 


The last wailing was with double tens 


1 would also ask the individuals who | If well nailed they will keep their place and the 
same care respecting their being seasoned ts 


not necessary. The barn is so tight that small 
windows are necessary. 

I am apprehensive that as hemlock boards 
are cheaper and more easily obtained (in many 
parts,) we in thissection of the State had bet- 
ter mace our barns tight by double boarding, I 
hope never to see another barn built with sin- 
gle boards half seasoned. Such a barn ts real- 
ly a nuisance. If any farmer has such an one 
he can remedy the evil, by another covering 
which I advise him to do for his own interest, 
and the comfort of his cattle, preservation of 
his hay &c. Yours, &c. 


The name ofthe Kennebec Farmer has been 
changed to Maine Farmer. 

A correspondent of that paper inqu:res as to 
the best means of warming rooms, saving wood, 
&c. and whether green wood is better than 
dry. We can soon answer all his questions to 
our satisfaction, if not to his. Let him get a 
fire frame, or an open stove, for his sitting 
room or parlor, and a cooking stove for his 
kitchen. Have drv hard wood, split up fine, 
and cut of a suitable length, When we say 
dry wood, we don’t mean wood that has been 
exposed to the weather over Summer, but wood 
that has been cut up green, and seasoned a 
year under cover. lt requires but two or three 
little sticks of such wood to make a con:fortable 


fire, and they will always burn without any puf- 


fing or blowing, at kindling. A single stick 
will burn in a stove. If the kitchen be large 
and cold‘ there should be from 10 to 15 feet of 
pipe before it goes into the chimney. We pur- 
chased a cooking store last Fall, which not on- 
ly has overcome strong prejudices against it, 
but has worked its way astonishingty into favor 
with those who use it ; and as it saves not far 
from ten cords of wood in a year, we are quite 
satisfied with its present popularity in the kuch- 
en. It makes a large room, with six doors, 
warm and comfortable in the coldest weather, 
with much jess than half the wood which was 
rconsumed in the fire place, and is every way 





will procure one or two of the following dimen- 
sions. One suitable for applying should be 3-4 of 
an inch thick, and 40 inches long, with a strong 
luop affixed to the end, that it may be the 
better managed by the operator. For an ox 
of a large size it shoule be an inch thick 48 in- 
ches long, exclusive of the loop. The cost may 
be 25 or 30 cents—Yours, CARE. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Hotmes :—In a former communication 
1 intimated that I might give my views respect- 
ing the cheapest and best of making a 
barn tight, sc as to exclude the snows and 








I sincerely desire to obtain an improved breed 


far preferable to the fire place for convenience 
in cooking and other household work. 
[Kennebec Journal. 





Erratum.—In our remarks upon Pomace, when speaking 
of acids, read malic or acetic acid) instead of arctic. We 
have “arctic’”’ enough about us in winter, but it is “ bifter”’ 
rather than acid. 





Climate.—On the 13:h of January, the prim 
rose, the wild strawberry, and the hawthorn, 
were in full bloom in Devonshire, England. 


Keep thy eyes wide open before marriage, and 





make it warm. I lately built one and covered 


half shut afterwards. 
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DISEASES OF SHEEP. 


As far as I have learot, it has been but a few 
years since worms have been discovered to 
breed in the heads of sheep, though it is prob- 
able they have from time immemorial. ‘They 
are not only found in the heads of sheep, but 
also in the deer of our forest. 

I am fully satisfied that these grubs do more 
injury to the sheep of our country, than all the 
diseases with which they are afflicted, and we 
may add to this, al! (hat are killed by dogs and 
wolves. I therefore consider that a true histo- 
ry of these worms, their manner of breeding, 
together with the best method of destroying 
them, will be important to the public, especial- 
ly at this time, when our farmers are so gener- 
ally turning their attention to the breeding of 
sheep and supplying our infant manufactures 
with wool, 

Ist. ‘These grubs proceed from a large bee 
which lays its eggs in the nostrils of sheep. the 
last of August and first of September, where 
they soon hatch, so that by the 20th of the 
month you may discover in the cavity between 
the nostrils and the wind pipe from 25 to 100 
small white grubs, with black heads and a black 
streak on the back, and in June a black streak 
crosswise. ‘i hey continue in this place till Ju- 
ly and August, at which time they get their 
growth, are as large as a pipe stem and near an 
inch long, with four large teeth as hard as bone. 
They then leave the sheep, and soon cast off 
their skin when the bee appears, and is ready 
to lay a new set of eggs. 

Symrroms, The symptoms do not appear 
till towards spring, at which time they may be 
discovered by sickly countenance and loss of 
flesh, notwithstanding all the grain and roots 
that can be given them ; sometimes running at 
the nose (though not always,) and snorting as 
if trying to blow something from the head. Ina 
some instances they will suddenly spring about 
in a wild frantic manner, and drop down dead. 
When this last symptom takes place the grubs 
have made a lodgement in the brain. When 
they do not die in this manner, the grubs make 
the sheep so poor that their wool stops growing 
becomes loose and much of it falls before shear- 
ing, many of the lambs are lost and those that 
live are stinted by reason of the ewes being poor 
and sickly and -consequently give little or no 
milk ; sometimes the sheep lingers along pining 
continually and does not die until June or Ju- 
ly. 

Remevy. Take hall a pound of good Scotch 
snuff, pour two quarts of boiling water on it, 
stir it and let it stand till cold, inject about a 
table spoonful of this liquid and sediment up 
each nostril of the sheep with a syringe’ This 
must be repeated three or four times at proper 
intervals, from the middle of October to the 
first of January ; the grubs are then small and 
are much easier destroyed than afterwards and 
have not injured the sheep as they will, if de- 
ferred until later. Half an ounce of assafoet- 
ida, pounded in a little water and added to the 
snuff will make it more effectual. The owners 
of the sheep need not be alarmed when the op- 
eration is performed to see the sheep very drunk 
and apparently in the agonies of death, as they 
will ia a few minutes recover. I never knew 








any bad effects to follow. Dry snuff may be 
blown up the nose with a quill, and have a 
good effect ; but it is a tedious dirty job. | 
have tried vinegar and blue die with buat little 
or no success, 

The reason why it is neccessary to perform 
the operation so often is, that in the heads of 
the sheep there are many cavities, and a little 
above each nostril there is a thin substance 
wound up into four folds, where it is not com- 
mon to reach them the first operation, but by 
repeating it three or four times, at proper inter- 
vals, they will craw! out and be all destroyed. 
The reason of my directing the sediment of the 
snuff to be injected together with the decoction 
is, the sediment is retained in the head longer 
than the liquid which makes it more effectual, 

The above knowledge 1 have obtained by 
dissecting the heads of a nnmber of sheep, in 
different seasons of the year, and making exper- 
iments on some before they were killed, and in 
this way I could discover exactly the effect of 
the medicines. 

If the above directions are strictly attended 
to with all in our country, more than a million 
of dollars would be saved in the United States 
yearly ; as all sheep (in this part of the world 
at least) are infected with these vermin ; if any | 
person doubts it, let him examine sheep from 
the 20th of September to the first of June, I 
have found that our sheep are sometimes infect- 
ed with the consumption on the lungs. Bucks 
that have been put to too great a number of 
ewes without being well fed with corn or beans 
a little before tuppying time, are most subject 
to this disorder. 

Symeroms.—The eyes are uncommonly 
bright and shining, water continually running 
{rom them and a gradual loss of flesh, they gen- 
erally decline till the latter part of winter and 
then die. I lost a buck Jast winter with the 
above symptoms, and on dissection, I found ev- 
ery part natural except the lights, which were 
nearly all ulcerated. 

Remepy.—Tar, or tar water is good but af- 
ter the disease is fully seated, it is doubtful 
whether any thing will be of service. 

Foor ror.—This disorder is occasioned by 
going in wet pastures. There is an issue in 
the division of each hoof some have erroneous- 
ly supposed it to be a living worm. When the 
sheep stand long in water, it affects the issue 
of their feet so that an inflamation takes place 
and if they are not removed to a dfy pasture 
the feet will rot off. Perhaps'it would be bet 
ter for those whose land is low to take out those 
issues, which may be easily done by putting 
the finger on the under side of the foot and pres- 
sing upwards, then with a sharp penknife cut 
through the skin around the mouth of the issue 
and with a strong pair of tweesers it may be 
pulled out, the place will then heal and the 
sheep will not be liable to the rot in the foot 
should they run in wet pastures. But when 
the pastures are dry, which on the whole is 
best for sheep, I think it not proper to pull out 
the issue, for this reason ; the God of nature 
has made them thus and undoubtedly for the 
benefit of the sheep, as much as the issues in 
the legs of hogs. Jny. T. Appoms. 

Plattsburg, October 10, 1832. N. E. Farmer. 
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HORTICULTURE, 


NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, 


Or an account of the most valuable varieties of the 
Fruit, adapted to cultivation in the climate of the 
United States, from the Latitude of 25 to 540 » &e. 


This is the title of a neat volume published 
by Carter & Hendee, and Russel & Odiorne 
Boston ; containing 423 pages,hy William*Ken. 
rick, a practical Orchadist & Horticulturist of 


Newton, Mass. We do not hesitate to reccom. 


mend it, as a valuable guide and manual, to all 
who are now engaged, or are about to be ep- 
gaged in cultivating fruit of every description, 
as well as the other productions usually found 
ina garden. 

His descriptions are clear and concise, and 
his remarks are valuable, especially when he 
draws from the stores of his own experience. 
The work 1s admirably well executed and {ull 
of interesting matter. The following extracts 
will serve as specimens of the work. We 
think those who purchase it will not repent 
their bargain. 


Section [V.—TRansPLiantTine. 


When trees are removed for the purpose ef be. 
ing transplanted, their roots should, if possible,be 
preserved fresh and entire. Ifthese precautions 
have been omitted, their whole bodies and roots 
must be immersed in fresh water during twenty- 
four hours; and their tops must be lessened in 
proportion to the loss their roots have sustained. 
The sources by which they derive the nourish. 
ment which they receive from the earth being 
diminished, the whole sap of the tree and even its 
vitality would otherwise pass off by transpira- 
tion. 

Octeber and November, after the first hard 
frosts have arrested their growth, is esteemed by 
many the best season for transplanting hardy 
trees. The peach, the plum, and the cherry, and 
evergreen trees, are thought by many to answer 
best by being transplanted in spring. But any, 
even the most delicate of trees, answer well if 
transplanted in autumn, provided a little protec- 
tion is afforded at their roots, during the first and 
most trying winter. This protection may consist 
of a few inches of litter from the stable, placed a- 
round their trunks and over their roots. Moss 
from the meadows, or evergreen boughs are how- 
ever preferable for delicate plants, as these sub- 
stances, being almost incorruptible, never injure 
what they were designed to protect. It has been 
lately announced as an important fact, that the 
destruction of delicate plants which is sometimes 
occasioned by winter, is caused by the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the earth at the surface 
—that death commences at the surface, which 
this protection will prevent. 

When trees are transplanted in Autumn, the 
earth becomes duly consolidated at their roots, 
and they are ready to vegetate with the first ad- 
vancement of spring. 

The holes for receiving the trees, should be dug 
from four to six feet in diameter according to the 
size of the trees usually transplanted, and eight- 
een inches deep; the yellow subsoil should be 
cast out to this depth and replaced at bottom 
with rich soil intermixed with a portion of ma- 
nure- The tree should generally be set about two 
inches deeper than it stood before, but not deeper 
than this ; the fibres should be spread horizon- 
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tally in their natural position, and the soil inti- 
mately and compactly placed about their roots ; 
mavure may be placed above, and beneath, and 
oy every side, but ought never to be suffered to 
ome in contact with the roots, as it is liable in 
this case to corrupt aud = injure them: finish by 
eading the ground very hard. When evergreen 
trees are set it is generally considered indispensa- 
ble to pour at once few a gallons of water around 
che tree previous to treading hard the earth ; fin- 
ish earthing and tread hard an hour afterwards. 
This is an excellent and safe mode with regard 
am * * 


©0 the side of the stock is cut sloping, and the sci- 
on being adjusted as carefully as possibie, it is 
bound on and covered with clay. 2d. The scion 
being cut sloping as in whip grafting, a cross cut 
is made in the side of the tree on the top of a per- 
pendicular slit; the bark of the tree above the 
cross cutis pared down slanting to the wood.—- 
The bark is now raised as in inoculating, and the 
scion inserted, and bound fast, and covered with | 
clay. 

Grartine By approach. This is often prac- 
tised on trees and shrubs which succeed with dif- 





w any tree. ° ° * 
Section VI[.— Grarrtinea. 


Grafting is usually performed in spring. Pro- 
fessor Thouin has described forty modes, but the 
fullowing will answer for all general purposes. 

Wap Grartine or splice grafting. This mode 
is practised principally on small stocks; and it 
succeeds best when the scion and stalk are of an 
equal size. 

The scion, which consists of the young wood 
of the former years growth, is cut to the length 
of about four inches. This and the stock are each 
to be cut sloping for an inch or more, and tongu- 
ed. Tonguing consists in cutting a slitin the| 
middle of the slope of the stock downwards, and | 
a corresponding slit in the scion upwards; both 
are now to he very nicely joined, so that one of 
the sides at least, ifnot both, shall perfectly coin- 
cide, and to be securely bound with a wet bass 
matting string, and covered with composition, or 
with grafting clay. As soon as the scion and 
stock are completely united, the string is to be re- 
inoved., 

Cirrt Gaarrine. This mode of grafting is 
usually practised ou stocks of from one to two in- 
ches in diameter. It is thus performed. The 
head of the stock is carefully sawed off at a part 
free from knots, and the top pared smooth ; with 
a thin knife split down the stock through the cen- 
tre, to the depth of about two inches, and insert a 
wedge to keep it open for the reception of the sci- 
on. The scion is to be prepared in the form ef a 
wedge ; with an eye if possible in the upper part 
of the portion thus formed perfect success is the 
more certain when this is the case. The scion is 
now to be carefully inserted, so that the inner 
bark of the scion and of the stock may both ex- 
actly meet. Large stocks require two scions, one 
on each side ; sometimes four are inserted. The 
whole is now to be carefully covered with the 
composition, or grafting clay, except two or three 
eyes of each scion. This mode of grafting is e- 
qually applicable to very small stocks, but these 
being weak must be bound with a string of bass 
matting. 

Sappte Grartine, This mode of grafting is 
performed chiefly on very small stocks—it is 
much practised by Mr. Knight. The upper part 
of the stock is prepared in the form of a wedge, 
by two sloping cuts,one on each side. The scion 
's prepa by spliting it upwards, and paring 
out the middle part on each side to a point.— 
When the stock and scion are of equal size, the 
adjustment may be made perfect ; but if unequal, 
one side at least must exaetly meet. The whole 
's secured by astringof matting and covered with 
the composition, or clay. The string however is 
. be removed when a perfect union has taken 
place. 

Root Gaarrine. This operation is often per- 
formed on grape vines, just below the level of the 
surface, by the usual mode of cleft grafting. Ik 
isalso peformed on portions or pieces of root 
where suitable stocks are scarce. 

_ Sipe Grarrine. This mode is sometimes prac- 
tised on those parts of a trea where a limb is wan- 
ting. There are two ways in which it is perform- 
ed. Ist. The seion is prepared in the same man- 


| below the junction. 


ficulty by other modes. The tree tobe grafied 

must be growing very near the tree which is to | 
be thus united, must be pared with a long sloping | 
| cut of several inches, nearly to its centre; and the 
| parts of each tree thus prepared, are to be brought 
| together and firmly secured by a bandage of mat- 
iting, so thatthe bark shall exactly meet on at 
least one side, and covered with clay or composi- 
tion. When a complete union has taken place 


the trees are separated with a knife, by cutting off 


Grafting clay is made of one third part of fresh 
horse manure free from litter,one third of cow-ma- 
nure, and one third of good clay, with a small mix- 
ture of hair, wel! beaten and incorporated several 
days before using. 

Grafting composition is made of three parts of 
bees’ wax and one part ef tallow melted together ; 
when well mixed, it is poured into water and 
worked up like shoemakers’ wax by hand. This 
composition may be spread while in a melted 
state pretty thickly with a brush on very strong 
brown paper. This paper is to be cut into small 
strips of suitable size, and is very quickly applied. 
In cool weather it may be instantly warmed with 
the breath, so as to become adhesive. 


MULBERRY. 


Mr. Eprror:—I wish to communicate a 
fact in relation to the propagation of the white 
mulberry, which I think is worthy of notice.— 
During the season of feeding the silk worm, I 
trimmed my trees very liberally, yet I found it 
necessary in August to give them a second pru- 
ning. The branches separated were of this 
season’s growth, and by way of experiment, 
they were placed in the ground in the usual 
manner of setting out cuttings. In a short 
time the buds began to open, and have now 
sent forth branches from half an inch to two 
inches in length, containing from two to six 
leaves each, If the season is favorable, they 
will not only form buds for next years woad, but 
gain sufficient firmness to endure the winter. 
Would it not be a most economical and expedi- 
tious mode of increasing a mulberry orchard, 
to pursue this course. Raising trees from the 
seed is frequently precarious; and if cuttings 
set in the spring will grow to the height of 
twenty or thirty inches, they will, by getting a 
start in the fall, far exceed the second year’s 
growth from the seed, which rarely reaches 
four feet. “Cut and try.” J. 8. G. 
York, NW. Y. October 10, 1822. (N. E. Far. 

DE 


MECHANICS. 


Macuine ror Maxine Pins.—It is highly 
ingenious in point of contrivance, and, in re- 
spect to its economical principles, will furnish 
a strong and interesting contrast with the man- 
ufacture of pins by the human hand. In this 
machine, a coil of brass wire is. placed on an 
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of rollers through a amall hole ina plate of 
steel, and is held there by forceps. As Soon 
as the machine is put in action— 

1. The forceps draws the wire on to a dis- 
tance equal in length to one pin: a cutting 
edge of steel then decsends close to the hole 
through which the wire entered, and severs a 
piece equal in length to one pin 

2 The forceps holding the wire mo®es on 
until it brings the wire into the centre of the 
cuuck of a small lathe, which opens to receive 
it. Whilst the forceps returns to fetch another 
piece of wire, the lathe revolves rapidly, and 
grinds the projecting end of the wire upon a 
steel mill which advances toward it. 

3. After this first, or coarse pointing, the 
lathe stops, and another forceps takes hold of 
the half pointed pin,( which is instantly relieved 
by the opening of the cuuck,) and conveys it 
to a similar cuuck of another lathe, which re- 
ceives it, and finishes the pointing on a finer 
steel mill. 

4. This mill again stops, and another for- 
ceps removes the pointed pin into a pair of 
strong steel clams, having a small groove in 
them by which they hold the pin very firmly.-- 
A part of this groove, which terminates at that 
edge of the steel clams which is intended to 
form the head of the pin, is made conical. A 
small round steel punch is now driven forcibly 
against the end of the wire thus clamped, anv 
the head of the pin is partially formed by pres- 
sing the wire into the conical cavity. 

5. Another pair of forceps now removes the 
pin to another pair of clams, and the head of 
the pin is completed by a blow from a second 
punch, the end of which is slightly concave.— 
Each pair of forceps returns as soon as it has 
delivered its burthen ; and thus there are al- 
ways five pieces of wire at the same moment in 
different stages of advance towards a fnished 
pin. The pins so formed are received into a 
tray, and whitened, and papered in the usual 
manner. 

About sixty pins can thus be made by this 
machine in one minute ; but each process oc- 
cupies exactly the same time in performing. 

[M. ¥. Mechanics Magazine. | 


From the New England Farmer. 


Patent Domestic Silk Spinner and Twister. 

With confidence I introduce this Machine to 
the public which I have learned from experience 
to be the best of any yet in use; as I have tried 
various ways for reeling and spinning silk, but 
found nothing but what required too much labor 
and loss to be profitable until I made this machine. 
This con be used to draw the thread and twist at 
the same time, cocoons enough to make the thread 
of any size required, and make it as much or as 
little as is wanted for weaving, knitting and dou- 
ble and twist, the sewing silk in the neatest man 
ner; all with one operation by twisting it wet 
from the cocoon into a finished thread, smoother, 
stronger and more even, uniting it in its natural 
gum better than it can be after it is dried. Silk 
can be spun on this Machine from the cocoons in- 
to a thread with less expense or labor than linen, 
cotton or woolen yarn,and its steady drawing does 
not break the fibres, as was experienced on other 
reels. 

There is another advantage in using this Ma- 
chine. There is often a loss and perplexity from 
the silk’s tangling, breaking and seperating before 








ner as for splice grafting, and the bark and wood 


axis ; one end of this wire is drawn by a pair 


it is twisted, but with this we may have it all ea- 
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MAINE FARMER 








ved and good with a littl care in managing the 
cocoons. 

I have had a piece of silk handkerchief spun, 
and weven in a common loom-reed and barness, 
which obtained a premiam at Bridgewater Agri- 
cultura! Exhibition. It wove as Strong as any 
other cloth. 

Any person, who purchases a Machine may 
learn to spin in two days, and shall have such in- 
structions as are necessary to do it in the best man- 
ner gratis, by coming to my house, or they may 
with a few day's trial, by following the directions, 
learn themselves, 

Printed directions shall be furnished to the pur- 
chasers of each Machine, describing the exact 
process from the cocoons to warp and filling for 
cloth, or finishing sewing silk. [ have had com- 
pleted on this Machine from the cocoons fifteen 
skeins of well wrought sewing silk in ninety min- 
utes. Apam Baooks. 

Scituate, 3d. Month, 7, 1888. 

For further information relative to this Maéhine 
inquire at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 
North Market street, Boston. 


Ma. Houmes :—You will gratify the subscriber 


by inserting the following in your Journal of the 
Ueeful Arts. 
MECHANICS. 

A dangerous and pernicious opinion is prevail- 
ing among the majority of the mechanics of this 
country. They imagine that literature, science, 
and general information are unnecessary to them; 
and, thatifthey are acquainted with the com- 
mon rules of arithmetic, reading, writing and the 
trade to which they are called they have all the 
acquirements their business demands. What 
have we to do, say they, with literature, with his- 
tory, with the deeper branches of mathematics, 
the art of composition, eloquence,philosophy &c.? 
They have nothing to do with our profession ; 
we ure to get our bread by the sweat of the brow; 
and we leave these branches of education to the; 
Ministers, the Doctors and Lawyers of the land. 

Now as long as sentiments like these prevail a- 
mong mechanics and the classes of the communi- 
ty, so long they will be doomed to an intellectual 
and political slavery by the better educated clas- 
ses ; so long they are doomed to be stript of their 
power and to be ridden by ambitious and design- 
ing men. When mechanics are really convinced 
that knowledge is power, and that the educated 
part of society give laws to the rest, they will 
wake up from their present stupor and bestir 
themselves to get this power into their own hands. 
Itis not the wealthy that rule in our legislative 
councils, in societies, in politics, in town meet- 
ings, and the every day concerns of life ; it is not 
the aristocratic part of the community that bave 
sway over the rest ; but it is the educated, the ac- 
tive, the intelligent, who are the Emperors and 
Kings of our country; men of superior intelli- 
gence, who feel the power within them, and who 
exert it too to sway the rest, 

As matters are pow arranged in our country, 
lawyers are the only tyrants of whom we have to 
complain; they get into all the seats of power ; 
they give laws to the community and then set a- 
bout executing them ; they are invested with both 
the legislative and executive power ; the ability 
to make and execute such laws as they please ; 
they sit in our Councils, are our Judges, our Jus- 
tices, our Presidents, our Governors; they creep 
into every seat of power from the lowest grade, 
till they reach the last goal of their ambition in 
the highest office in the gift ef the people. From 
what source do they derive this immense power ? 
They derive it by their superior talents, their ac- 
tivity, their exertion to excel in eloquence, and 





Mechanics might have this same power, yea. 
much more, for the feelings and the majority of 
the world are on their side, they have an interest 
too in propping up themselves, in building up 
their own professions ; and now if they had a 
dispositive to exert their power and acquire infor 
mation in order to direct their energies right, they 
would have within themselves an irres stible in- 
fluence over the destinies of others. Mechanics 
do not hold that rank in society they might held 
ifthey pleased, and which they are enttled to 
hold by the good they doto mankind. But if eve- 
ry mechanic felt that his mental power over so- 
ciety depends, as in fact it does, upon the quantity 
of information he acquires, let him believe that a 
knowledge of the human character, are as neces- 
sary to himas a knowledge of his tools, and that 
mechanics cau and ought to acquire a great pro- 
portion of influence in the world. 

But we are stopped at once and told by the me- 
ehanic, that be has no leisure to cultivate his in- 
tellect,no time to spend in acquiring information: 
his every day avocations demand all his atention 
and all his time. It is no such thing. Every 
man, even the busiest, the most industrious, has 
leisure enough if he is disposed to spend that Jei- 
sure as he ought, instead of whirling it away in 
trifling and idleness. Put these questions to 
yourself and see if you have no leisure. How 
many evenings do you spend in idleness, in loun- 
ging, in useless talk,in beating the streets ? how 
many more hours are devoted to sleep than are 
necessary for health? how many useless mo- 
ments are spent in lingering about the table be- 
fore and after meals? how much of the Sabbath. 
aside from all hours due to devotion, is entirely 
wasted, when all might have been spent in read- 
ing valuable books. 

The idea about want of time is a mere phantom. 
Franklin found time in the midst of a!l his labors 
to dive into the hidden recesses of philosophy and 
to explore an untrodden path of science. The 
great Frederie with an empire at his direction, in 
the midst of war, on the eve of battles, which 
were to decide the fate of his kingdom, found .ime 
to revel in all the charms of philosophy and in- 
tellectual pleasures. Bonaparte with all Europe 
at his disposal ; with Kings in his antichamber 
begging for veant thrones, with thousands of men 
whose destinies were suspended on the brittle 
thread of his arbitrary pleasure, had time to con 
verse with books. Ceesur, when he had curbed 
the spirits of the Roman people, and was throng- 
ed with visiter from the remotest kingdom, found 
time for intellectual cultivation. The immortal 
Luther though persecuted and continually chased 
by hungry demons thirsting for his blood ; though 
Popes and Emperors sought his destruction; still, 
found time to study and bring to light the hid- 
den truths of the gospel ; and he has the honor 
of being the greatest champion in the cause of the 
Reformation, which dispelled the dark gloom 
which hung over Europe. Every man has time, 
if he is careful to improve it ; and if he does im- 
prove it, he can reap athreefuld reward. Let 
mechanics then make use of the hours at their dis- 
posal, if they wantto obtain a proper influence 
in society. They are the life-bloed of the com- 
munity; they can if they please, hold in their 
hands the destinies of our Republic; they are nu- 
merous, respectable and powerful, and they have 
only to be educated half as well as other profes- 
sions, to nake laws for the nation. 

4 YOUTH. 


On a Miser. 
Here crumbling lies, beneath this mould, 
A man whose sole delight was gold ; 
Content was never once his . 
Tho’ thrice ten thousand fill’d his chest ; 
For he, poor man, with all his store, 





all the branches of education. 


Died in great want—the want of more. 





SUMMARY. 








= =_[_=)_ 
What's the news? Why dont he give us more 
news? I wish he would put in a little more news, 
Well, here you have it— Nullification, tariff, tariff, 
Nullification, Nullification, Northeastern Bounda. 
ry, tariff Nullification, Nullifieation. There my 
good friends, is the essence, the very marrow of 
all the news during the whole of the winter,— 
“ But we want a little foreign news,” well you 
shall have that too; we are about establishing a 
correspondence with Sure Sone Fu agent of 
the news factory at Peek-in, and have thought of 
chartering one of Perkins steam Guns that we 
may send expresses to the Man in the Moon, and 
you shail have the freshest intelligence that we 
can get; and in case of failure from either of these 
sources, we will manufacture a little ourselves, 










Horrip.—The Lowell Journal relates, on the authority 
of a passenger in the stage from Lebanon, N.. Hampshire that 
a horrid murder occured there on Saturday last. It seems 
that a young lady was married, about a Week previous, with- 
out the cousent of her brother. MW hile she and her husband 
were quietly seated at breakfast, her brother entered with 
an axe, and with a single blow nearly severed the husband’s 
head from his body. ‘The lady then fled, was pursued and 
overtaken by her brother, and murdered. The names of 
the parties are not mentioned, [Zransertpt } 


Pennsylvania.--A report has been made to the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a manual labor Academy, under the 
coutrol of the State. The particular object to be 
promoted by such an institution is the education 
of instructers for the common schools under the 
proposed new system: much difficulty having 
been experienced in procuring those qualified for 
that occupation. The general system to be pur- 
sued in the institution is to be that of Fetlenberg. 

Another report gives a dark picture of the state 
of education in Pennsylvania, Several years ago, 
it was asceriained that more than half of the 
children between the ages of five and fifteen, was 
not in the habit of attending any school ; and, ac- 
cording to the report, the situation of things is 
not much better at the present time. A plan is 
therefore proposed of establishing the several 
counties as divisions, which are to be subdivided 
into school districts, under the same general reg- 
ulations as those existing in New-York. Among 
these, the income of the State school fund is to 
be divided, on condition that an additional sum 
shall be raised by assessment within the districts. 

Boston Patriot. 


Late from Portugal.--The brig Belvidere, Capt. 
Fletcher, has arrived at Alexandria, from Lisbon, 
whence she sailed on the Ith of February, Capt. 
Fletcher informs that an English fleet lay off 0- 
porto, and that it was reported that the English 
and French intended to interfere--depose Don 
Miguel--rem..e Don Pedro from the country-- 
institute a Regency, and have Donna Maria pro- 
claimed Queen of Portugal. It was expected that 
this movement would be made in a few days. The 
country is in a most restless and unsett!ed condi- 
tion, and some of the population iu a state of 
starvation. Flour was selling at $22 per bar- 
rel. 

Upwards of 20,000 emigrants embarked at 
Liverpool the last year, 15,700 of whom proceed- 
ed directly to the United States. 


Fifects of Fright.-On Tuesday evening, while 
two ladies were bargaining for some eai-rings, & 
107 Washington street, the £48 
light became suddenly extinguished, and the fair 
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Given at the Council Chamber in Augusta, this 
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customers hastily retired, taking with them, in 
their alarm two pair of ear-rings, valued at $18,- 
5,--Post. ee 
Baltimore. March 4. 

Disaster and loss © Bocs.--We learn that the 
sehr. Hannibal, boune from Port Deposite to Bal- 
umore, and louded with stone, was lost on the 
oh ult. in a heavy squall »nd snow storm, in the 
Chesapeake bay, between Poci’s Island and North 
Point. Report states that the captain and broth- 
er( owners) and all on board perished. 


By the Governor of the State of Maine. 
A PROCLAMATION, 
For a Day of Public Fasting, Humiliation 
and Prayer. 

The contemplation of the material universe, 
as well as the internal evidence of our own 
muds, irresistably demonstrate the existence 
ofa Supreme Being, the Creator of the world, 
to whom we are indebted for lite, and all that 
renders life a blessing. We are also reminded 
by Reason and Revelation that in numberless 
instances we have disregarded His reasonable 
injunctions, and failed to manifest due grati- 
tude for the signal mercies He has bestowed 
upon us. And it becomes us, in conformity 
with the venerated custom of our Fathers, at 
stated seasons publicly to acknowledge our en- 
tire dependence on His Almighty Power and 
Goodness, to confess and deplore our manifuld 
iransgressions of His Holy Laws, and devout- 
ly supplicate a continuance of His protecting 
Care and Providence. 

| do therefore, with the advice and consent 
of the Executive Council, appoint Tuurspay, 
THE EIGHTERNTH DAY OF APRIL Next, to be 
religiously observed by the People of this State 
asa Day of Public Humiliation, Fasting and 
Prayer. Withdrawing from our worldly avo- 
cations, and laying aside every unhallowed 
passion, let us on that day unitedly bow our- 
seives before the Most High, in penitence and 
sorrow confess our faults, and offer unto our 
God the acceptable sacrifice of humbie and 
contrite hearts. 

Let us also supplicate our Heavenly Father, 
that He would mercifully regard our wants,and 
cause the earth in due season to yield her in- 
crease—that he would prosper all the useful 
pursuits of honest industry ; that our Country, 
its Government,and its Civil, Literary and Re- 
ligious Institutions may be preserved under the 
Divine protection, and the voice of Civil Dis- 
cord be no longer heard, to disturb the national 
tranquility. May our Schools and Seminaries 
of Learning be never failing fountams of 
Knowledge, Patriotism and Piety; may Health, 
Public Peace and domestic Happiness prevail 
throughout the land, and may the light of true 
Religion be universally diffused, so that guid- 
ed by its holy influence, we may correct what- 
ever has been erroneous in our past lives, and 
be enabled faithfully to discharge the duties 
incumbent "upon us as members of human soci- 
ety, and candidates for an eternal existence in 
4 future state. 


ninth day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand, eight hundred and thirty-three, and 
‘0 the fifty-seventh year of American Inde - 
ence. SAMUEL E. SMITH. 

By the Governor. 


In Belfast, Mr. George Richards to Miss Eliza Rich- 
ards. 
In Liberty Mr. Eben. Demeritt to Miss Martha Kenney 


DEATHS. 
In this town, Mr. Pau! Sears. 
In Thomaston, Mrs Nancy Young, aged 32. 
In Whitefield, Miss Julia Ann Turner, aged 16. 


DEATH OF R. K. MEADE, ESQ. 

It was with real sorrow that we read the fol- 
lowing obituary notice of the above named indi- 
vidual, in the American Farmer. Mr. Meade 
was a generous Philanthropist; and the cause of 
Agriculture has lost a valuable and efficien, 
friend. We can attest to his zeal in the subject 
of improving sheep and other animals, and sin- 
cerely regret the loss of a correspondent whose 
promptness, urbanity and intelligence we highly 
prized, 

The following obituary notice wilibe read with 
melavcholy interest by every reader of the Amer- 
ican Farmer, Asverican agriculturists have sus- 
tained a loss in the death of Mr, Meade not easi- 
ly supplied. luodeed the sheep busbaudry of the 
widdie and western states, particularly, has lost 
its mest active and most successful patron, In 
dividually, we have lost a warm friend, as well 
as an able coadjutor in our preiessional labors. 

Died, at Lucky-hit Farm, Frederick County, 
( Va.) on Tuesday the 26th ult. RICHARD KID- 
DER MEADE, in the 50th year of his age. On 
the morning of the 26th our friend was in the en- 
joyment of bis usual health. At 12 o'clock he 
repaired to the meeting-louse, at the White Post, 
and with a fervor of zeal peculiar to hinisell, was 
prepared to take an active part in the proceeding, 
ofa temperance society, which he himself had 
been greatly instrumental in forming a few 
months previous, and to the success of which he 
seemed determined to devete the evergies of his 
mind and body. The society being organized, 
the Presideut read sume very beautlul aud ap- 
propriate extvacts from the addresses of Judge 
Crancu and others, selected for the occasion by 
our departed friend ; he held in his band a pa- 
per containing many valuable resolutions, which 
he intended to offer with suitable remarks ; but, 
appalling to relate! when his brother, Bishop 
Means, inquired for his resolutions, be turned 
upon him a countenance and features shockingly 
marred by paralysis. Medical aid was immedi- 
ately obtained, and Le was carried home. A par- 
tial paralysis was then succeeded by apoplexy, 
and a few minutes before 5 o’clock he expired. 














ANOTHER PATRIOT Gone ;—The venerable 
Commodore Samuet Tucker of Bremen, Me. de- 
parted this life on Sunday last in the 86th year of 
his age. Next to Lafayette, Commodore ‘Tucker 
was the highest surviving officer of the Revolu- 
tion, at the time of hisdeath. Perhaps there was 
not a braver man in the whole service; or one 
who, to the extent of his command, had gained a 
greater number of severely earned victories than 
Com. T. His was the first written commission 
as Commodore during the Revolution,and be was 
selected by Gen. Washington to convey Mr. Jobu 
Adams, our first Minister to France. On his pas- 
sage he escaped a 74 and 2 Frigates which pur- 
sued him a long time almost within gun shot,aud 
actually captured another British Frigate of a su- 
perior force, whilst Mr. A. was on board. Du- 
ring his whole Nava! service, Com, I’. captured 
3000 of the enemy and 600 British guns. Within 
a few weeks the government bas settled a pen- 





Roscor G. Gaerne, Secretary of State. 


sion of $600 per year on the venerable Captain, 
but he has not been permitted to live to enjoy it. 
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He possessed’ to the highest degree the confi- 
dence and respect of his townsmen and citizens 
generally. His funeral services were to have 
been conducted yesterday by the Editor of this 
paper.——Christian Intelligencer. 





Flood in North and South Carolina.--The N. 
Carolina Journal informs us, that an abundant 
rain, which prevailed several days, had raised 
Cape Fear river to a greater height than it bas 
been since 1817; that is, between 50 and 60 feet. 
The other streams were also so much swollen, 
that the Southern mail was detained two days, 


~ FOR SALE | 
At the Maine Farmer Office, 
SMALL assortment of Bulbous Roots, 


consisting of the following varieties, viz. 

Crown Imperial, Ornithogalums, Bizars, 
English Bulbous Iris, Bibloems (mixed,) Striped Crocus, 
Blue do. White do. Yel!ow do. Doubled mixed tulips, Early 
mixed do. La Countesse do. Blandina do. Duke of Rich- 
mond, Polcheross, Double Red and blue mixed Hyacinths, 
L’or Vegetale do Feathered do. Captain General do. Don 
Gratiot do. Nutmeg do. 


Those who are fond of cultivating flow- 








| of. 


ers will do well to call soon, as the stock is nearly disposed 


January 21, 1832 


Atso will be opened and offered for sale ina 
few days, an assortment of the choicest imported SEEDS 
of the kinds most suoerior for the kitchen garden and field 
culture. Also, a great variety of thuse of American growth, 
of all kinds usually cultivated in this country. 

Catalogues will be published and ready for gratuitous dis- 
tribution to those who may wish. No pains will be spared 
to make the establishment such an one as will be both use- 
ful and creditable to the community; and those who are de- 
sirous of purchasing are respectfully invited to call and ex- 
amine. March 23. 


FOR SALE AT THE WINTHROP 
BOOK STORE, 
OBB’S Manual on the Mulberry tree, with 
suitable directions for the culture of silk. 
Moubray on Poultry—Flint’s Lectures 


Also, a geveral assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS 
Miscellaneous works, and S7T'ATIONARY. 


IMPROVED FARMING STOCK 
FOR SALE. 
ULL Youne Sir Isaac, bred by Hon. Joun 


WELLS, Boston, five years o!d last Sept. Is a full 








blood of the three most celebrated breeds of Great Britain, 
viz. one half improved Short Horn, and one quarter 
Herefordshare, ond one quarter Bakewell’s breeds 

He has very fine bone, and light offal, with great width 
and bulk of carcass. He is considered by competent judges, 
superior in points, and equal in pedigree to any Bull in the 
, State. He is not offered for sale for any fault. He has ta 
ken the first premium of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, and a! 
so that of one of the most respectable County Societies in 
Massachusetts. His progeny (which ean be shown) is 
weil liked, 

But. Norrork, also bred by Mr. Wells, 3 
years old last June—is likewise full blooded of the improved 
English breeds. Was got by the imported unproved short 
horn bull Admiral, which was a grandson on both sides, of 
the famous bull Comet, who was seld in England at Cou 
Lina@’s sale for 1000 guineas or $4,666 67!! 

Dam by the imported Herefordshire bull 
Sir Isaac, which was presented to the Mass. Ag. Society, 
by Admirul Sir leac Coffin, of the Royal Navy. 

Grand-dam Twin Mornen by imported short 
hern bull Holderness, from an imported cow of the Bake- 
well stock. He has taken the second premium of the Mass 
Show, when there was an unusual competition * 

Also, Cows and Heifers of the imported im- 
proved breeds, of large size, fine poimts, and good dairy 
properties. Vill also probably have for sale in the course 
of the Spring—Calves of both sexes, from first rate cows by 
the first mentioned bull. 

Also PIGS of the Bedford and Mackay breeds. 

SANFORD HOWARD. 

Vaughan Farm, Hallowell, March 16, 1838. 

* For further portation, see New England Farmer, 
Vol VILL. p. 315, and Kennebec Farmer, No. 7. 
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From the London Metropolitan. 
STANZAS. 
The evening tide is flowing 
Away to other strands ; 
Tho sun set light is glowing 
Upon the shining sands ; 
The free light barks seem sleeping 
On Ocean’s waveless breast ; 
While heaven's bright dews are weeping 
In silence o'er their rest. 


So ebbs the tide of Feeling, 
Se Beauty must decay, 

And leave us while it’s stealing, 
Far on Time's shore away. 
The morning ties that bound us 

To life with all its woes, 
Must wither, too, around us, 
Like freshness from the rose. 


And Love, who once could weave us 
A wreath of rosy flowers ; 
His little bark must leave us, 
For other hearts than ours. 
His shining freight of sorrows 
Are bid by sunny Hope ; 
And often, too, he borrows 
Her wizard telescope. 


And Friendship, too, will falter, 
With all its fancied truth ; 
And perish on life’s altar, 
The sacrifice of youth 
Then who shal! blame us grieving 
For hours of morning prime, 
Which Memory is leaving 
As monuments to Time ! 


Thus ebbs the tide of Feeling, 
So Passion must decay ; 

Till Truth stands forth revealing 
The realms of better day. 

To ties that withered round us, 
New being shall be given, 

A: \ happy souls surround us, 
In quietude—in HEAVEN; 


From the Massachusetts Journal. 
AUNT POLLY. 
Ye high exalted, virtuous dames, 
Tied up in goodly laces, 
Befere ye gie poor frailty names, 
Suppose a change o’cases. 

Have you heard the news ? said aunt Polly 
to me as she wiped her spectacles and laid 
them on “Sir Charles Grandison.” Doni you 
think Betty Farnsworth is going to be married! 
old as she is, she 1s fool enough to marry a 
man that is not worth a cent in the world. It 
didn’t use to be so when I was young ; I might 
have been married a dozen times over, if I had 
seen fit to do as women do now-a-days,—drop 
a courtesy, and say, “Yes Sir, and thank you 
too.’ I smiled, for two reasons—in the first 
place it was evident that aunt Polly was in no 

ood hursor with foolish Betty Farnsworth ; and 
in the next place, aunt Polly was as gaunt ill fa- 
vored a voman as you’d see in a thousand,— 
and I theught how easily suited love must have 
been in those days, when aunt Polly had offers 
by the dozen. Ifthe man had goed habits it 
would be some excuse for the foolish creature, 
continued aunt Polly, but he never goes to 








meeting, and they say he settles his accounts 
on Sunday. I think it’s a chance if some lov- 
er don’t try his luck with you before next Val- 
entine’s Day, indeed, exclaimed the ancient 
maidep, smiting her stays with great vehemence 
and keeping her toes moving like the damper 
of a piano, Valentine’s Day, indeed! do you 
take me for a miss in her teens ? 

1 certainly was in no danger of making such 
a mistake: for aunt Polly’s face looked as 
weather beaten as the coast of Cornwall, and 
as yellow as the charter of the Plymouth Com- 
pany. Ono, you are too wise and too dignified 
by half, to pass for such a young flirt as I am, 
said noisy Sally Merriam, as she came into the 
room out of breath with snow balling a neigh- 
bor’s son, who was forever in her shadow.— 
Now Sally Merriam was a good, thought'ess, 
healthy looking girl, with teeth like a calf, 
breath like a heifer, and cheeks like a good 
warm looking winter apple. But I did not like 
her ; she was too noisy and boisterous for a 
woman 3 and seemed to have a sort of natural 
genius for intrigue. An intimacy had fora 
long time been ing up between these two 
characters, to the no small surprise of those 
who knew the mischievous nature of the one, 
and the rigid demeanor of the other. I attrib- 
uted Sally’s friendship to the hopes of a legacy; 
for Polly had during nearly thirty years, vege- 
tated in this seif same spot in close attendance 
upon a cross, rheumatic old woman, who had 
died and left her a life lease of the house, and 
a legacy of five hundred dollars, Aunt Polly 
was alone in the world, and very likely soon to 
quit it ; and Sally being about to get married, 
no doubt thought the five hundred dollars very 
convenient. She is the kindest creature, aunt 
Polly would say,—she comes and reads to me 
in the long evenings, and waits upon me when 
1 am sick, I should be but a poor lonesome bod- 
y without her,—and then Polly would sigh, & 
grasp her handkerchief convulsively. It was 
an odd friendship—but the heart must have 
something to love—and aunt Polly had neither 
cat, dog, nor parrot. 

My occasional visits to the lone woman grew 
less and less frequent ; for her house soon be- 
came infested with Sally’s father, a poor vic- 
ious, imbecile, odious knave. Once when I 
passed the open window during the bright eve- 
ning of June, I saw aunt Polly’s wicker back- 
ed chairs in unusually close companionship ; 
and a nearerobservation convinced me that old 
Merriam sat besidebher, with her long, bird-like 
fingers clasped in kis—’t was a picture for Ho- 
garth ! though somewhat too disgusting even 
for his coarse pencil. 

I had always made ita rule not to interfere 
with Cupid’s joint stock companies ; but I now 
felt it a duty to warn the simple, honest creat- 
ure against the deception which Sally and her 
lover were evidently practising upon her for 
the sake of getting rid of a troublesome parent. 
I went for this purpose, and found Mr, Merri- 
am there—evidently much intoxicated. When 
he had gone, I remonstrated earnestly with Pol- 
ly ; wll asked her if she had not seen, before 
her own eyes, a proof of the man’s bad habits. 

O dear, said aunt Polly, you are entirely 
mistaken about that, it is all owing to a sort of 
fits he is troubled with. Sally says he has had 





them ever since she can remember. Umph 
said I; I have no doubt of that. But is it pos. 
sible, aunt Polly, that you are going to be » 
crear fool than Betty Farnsworth? Aun 

olly covered her face with her handkerchies 
and sobbed out, Mr. Merriam is such a good 
hearted man—and he is so fond of me—anq 
then it is—it is—my First Love! and that js 
hard for a body to conquer, you know ! 

I turned away in pity.—A week after, aunj 
Polly was married, and travelled off with Mr: 
Merriam, to spend her five hundred dollars jy 
Ohio. Well, said I, I should as soon have 
thought of a bed of oysters taking the fever of 
emigration, and marching off to people the 
shores of the Pacific ;——but after all, it must be 
confessed, “there is a good deal of humay 
nature in woman ! 














G. W. & D. STANLEY 
ESPECTFULLY inform their friends ang 


customers, that in consequence of a change in busines 
it would be desirable to effect a settlement of all accounts 
due said firm by the first of April next—or they will be let 
for collection. 
Winthrop, January 21, 1833. 


ROBINSON, PAGE & CO. 
HALLOWELL. 
HAYE for two years past prepared a Med- 


icive, under the name of 
“ VEGETABLE JAUNDICE ELIXIR,” 

which has acquired such celebrity for the cure of Jaundice 
or Bilious complaints, as to cause many imitations to be 
made, possessing none of the valuable properties of the gen- 
uine ; and these vile impositions have been palmed upon 
the public as the true Elixir. The genuine article is pre- 
pared only by them, and is so stated on the label attached 
to éach bottle. All persons afflicted with the deceases for 
which this Elixir is prepared, may trust with perfect coni- 
dence in its efficacy ; but they must beware of the spurious, 
as it not only will do them no good, but probably a positive 
evil, by its destructive effects upon the system. 


W. KELLY takes this method to inform 

* his friends and the public, that he has taken a Shop 

in the New Grist Mill building, where he will attend to the 

manufacturing and repairing of CARRIAGES, at short 

notice. New Waggons Sleighs, warranted to be of 
good quality, kept constantly on hand and for sale. 

He has also fitted up a Grind Stone, Turn- 
ing Lathe, Saws, &c. for the convenience of those who may 
favor him with their custom. All orders for any of the 
above work punctually attended to. 

N. B. E. W.K. has on hand a general as- 
sortment of Carpenter’s Tools, which will be sold at very 
low prices. Those who are in want of any of the above a- 
ticles will do well to call. 

Wanted as above, a lot of good ash plank, 
for which a fair price will be given. 

Winthrop, Feb’y 27, 1833. 


CAUTION. 


Att persons are hereby cautioned against 
purchasing a NOTE, given by the subscriber to Johu 
K. Blake of Monmouth, dated the of Sept. 1832, for the 
sum ste dollars, ye in six ence ep Note was 
obtained by a gross fraud and will not id. 
ALANSON STARKS. 
Monmouth, March 7, 1833. 
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DIRECTION or Letters. All i 
cation must be directed to the Editor. 








All money sent or letters on business must be direeted, poe! 
paid, to Wa, Nores & Co. : 
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